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Chats With <a Editor 
The White Doll Dress 


It was Christmas Eve. The house was 
full of gifts. 

There were noise and eeaalitaancgelh 
wonderful Smells from the kitchen. Every 
so often the children would sit down be- 
side the tree and gaze at the packages and 
try to guess what was inside. 

For in this home the presents were not 
opened on Christmas Eve, but on Christ- 
mas morning, around the breakfast table. 

Mother was rushing here and there try- 
ing to get the last-minute things done. If 
only the house could be quiet for just a few 
minutes, she thought, she could get so much 
done so much more quickly. 

Finally it was bedtime. The prayers were 
said, the children were tucked in, and the 
stockings were hung up. 

Mother came downstairs and dropped 
wearily onto the sofa. “I’d like to be in 
bed too.” She yawned. “But there is still 
that doll’s dress to make for Margie” 

Margie had been begging for a new 
white dress for her favorite doll. Mother 
had planned for some time to make it, 
but with so many other things to do, she 
hadn’t been able to get around to it. If 
Margie had been content to get a pink or 
green one, Mother could easily have bought 
one in the store. But Margie insisted it had 
to be white, and there just weren’t any 
pretty white ones to be bought. 

Mother pulled herself up and walked 
to the sewing basket. She laid the white 
satin on the table and pinned the pattern on. 

It was after midnight before the dress 
was cut out, past one before the seams were 
sewn and the ruffles made; and the clock 
had long ago struck two before the final 
buttons were in place. There were still 
tissue paper to be found and a box, then 
wrapping paper and ribbon. 

Mother was so tired when the job was 
done! But she smiled in spite of her weari- 
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ness. “It’s a pretty dress,” she whispered. 
“Margie is sure to appreciate it.” 

And then in just a few minutes, it seemed, 
the house was full of noise again. The 
breakfast table was piled high with pres- 
ents, and the food having been eaten, the 
opening of the gifts began. There were 
oh’s and ah’s and expressions of delight 
as the children discovered what they had 
been given. 

Mother, of course, was particularly in- 
terested in what Margie would say about 
the white doll’s dress. I was visiting in th 
home that morning and saw what ha * 
pened. 

Margie opened the package. She took the 
white dress out, glanced at it, laid it aside, 
and began opening the next gift. 

The mother whispered to her, “Don’t 
you like it, Margie? Isn’t it what you 
wanted?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Margie said. 

And that was all. No Thank you, not 
even a little smile of appreciation. 

What a horrible story! It makes me feel 
creepy all over just to write it. But I’m 
afraid Margie isn’t the only child who has 
forgotten to say Thank you at Christmas. 

I'll have to tell you about something that 
happened the other day. Perhaps it will 
take away the awful taste of that story. 

It wasn’t Christmas, but it made me feel 
like Christmas. And it was just a very 
simple thing. Two fifth-graders wanted to 
cross the street, but the traffic is so heavy 
where they wanted to cross that the police 
have given orders that school children must 
not cross there unless an adult is with them. 

So these two girls saw me coming and 
asked if I would stay with them till they 
were across. It took only half a minute of 
my time, but when those two girls reached 
the other side, back across their shoulders 
came “Thank you, Elder Maxwell.” 

I walked on, wishing they would ask 
me to do something else for them soon. 

I believe that if we were all quicker 
to express our appreciation for things peo- 
ple do for us, Christmas wouldn’t come 
only on the twenty-fifth of December. We 
would feel it was Christmas every day of 
the year. 


Your friend, 


a Wlrarsel 

















How Christmas 


Came to Tommy 


By LOIS HANSEN 


- was old and shabby and cross. That 
was the thing you noticed most about 
her. She was so cross. 

Tom watched her every morning as he 
hurried around the restaurant, serving 
breakfast. 

She never had a kind word for anyone. 
She snapped at the doorman, and some- 
times she sent her whole meal back to be 
fixed over again, or changed. 

At lunch and dinner time, the other wait- 
ers would try to be busy somewhere else, 
because, try as they would, they couldn't 
please her. Tom wasn’t able to please her, 
either, but he didn’t quit trying. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he would say quietly when 
she sent back a dish. 

And when he brought it to her again, 
he’d say, with a smile, “There now, I hope 
you like this better.” 

But the little old lady just answered with 
a “Humph!” 

Then after her meal was over she'd leave 
the restaurant for wherever she lived. No 
one knew where that was, and they really 
didn’t care. é 

Someone said her name was McCart, 
and they thought she had a lot of money. 
Nobody knew that for sure either. She cer- 
tainly didn’t look like it. 

At night when the fellows were ready to 
go off shift, they'd compare the amount of 
their tips. To page 19 
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Tommy changed Mrs. McCart’s order three times one 
night, just to please her, but she was still cross. 
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Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—9 





Mrs. White Visits 


Johnny's Home 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


OTHER, someone is coming to our 
house,” four-year-old Johnny Christian 
called to his mother one day. 

Mother looked—and sure enough some- 
one was coming! “And it’s Elder and Mrs. 
White,” she said, just a little nervously as 
she hastened out to greet her famous visitors. 

“We are on our way to attend a confer- 
ence,” Elder White explained. “Night has 
overtaken us near your house and we won- 
dered whether we might stay till morning 
with you kind people.” 

Travel was slow in horse-and-buggy days. 
Towns were far apart, so it was the custom 
for travelers to stop anywhere night over- 
took them. 

“Of course, you are most welcome,” 
Mother Christian assured them as she 
helped Mrs. White out of the carriage and 
led her indoors. 

The Christian home was a typical Min- 
nesota farm home of about eighty-five years 
ago. The main part of the house was one 
large room with an attic overhead. Another 
room built across the side of the house was 
called a lean-to. 

The large room was the parlor, family 
room, and father and mother’s bedroom all 
in one. At one end of the room some steps 
were nailed to the side of the wall to make 
a ladder into the attic where the children 


* This story is based on an interview with John Christian, 
a retired minister, who is the Johnny of the story. 


had their bedrooms. The lean-to served not 
only as the kitchen but as the dining room. 
The furnishings were plain and simple but 
adequate for the large family. Father and 
Mother Christian were very devoted Seventh- 
day Adventists. They not only trained their 
children in religious things but they taught 
them how to work and carry responsibility 
as well. 

On a farm there is always plenty of work 
to do, especially at chore time. Every child 
in the Christian family had his share in 
performing these many duties. While some 
fed the stock, others milked the cows or 
fed the chickens and gathered the eggs. Even 
little four-year-old Johnny had his tasks to 
do. Every night he was to fill the wood box 
with wood and the water pail with water. 

Elder and Mrs. White came about chore 
time, so after they were welcomed and made 
comfortable, the family went about doing 
their separate duties. While Mother Chris- 
tian prepared the evening meal, Father 
Christian and the children went out to the 
barn to care for the stock. Little Johnny 
made many trips to the woodpile before he 
had the wood box in the kitchen full of 
wood. Then with his own little pail he 
made several more trips to the well before 
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Through the window, Johnny saw a horse and buggy 
stop. “Someone is coming!” he called to mother. 
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he had the large pail in the kitchen full of 
water. 

After supper the family gathered in the 
front room for worship. Elder White gave 
a short Bible study and all bowed in prayer. 
While in prayer Mrs. White gave those 
three rapturous shouts of “Glory!” as she 
went into vision. Elder White and Brother 
Christian lifted her up and laid her on the 
bed. 

It was a very solemn occasion. The chil- 
dren sat almost breathless, watching and 
listening. How their hearts thrilled as they 
realized that an angel from heaven was 
there and delivering to Sister White a spe- 
cial message from Jesus! 
































For an hour Mrs. White lay on the bed, 
not breathing. Her eyes were open and she 
seemed to be looking at something far away. 
Now and then she would say a few words as 
she gracefully moved her hands and arms. 

As the family was silently watching, they 
saw her draw a long, deep breath, filling 
her empty lungs with air. Soon she took 
another deep breath and another. Then she 
began to breathe naturally and the vision 
was over. 

“Mrs. White, I’m sure you must be tired. 
Wouldn't you like to go to bed now?” asked 
Mother Christian. 

“Ah, no,” she said. “I want to tell you 
what the Lord has shown me.” To page 17 




















Chapter 2: Soapsuds 


Girl With the Kindly Heart 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


LIZABETH NEWMAN was packing a 

small gray suitcase and chanting a psalm 
as she packed. She was on her way to Lon- 
don to learn to be a nurse. Her mother 
perched on the edge of the bed and smiled. 
“It is good to hear you sounding so happy,” 
she said. “I am glad you asked me to pray 
about this thing.” 

Poking one more thing into the valise, 
Elizabeth smiled back at her mother. Then 
she stopped packing long enough to hug 
her. “I wanted to be sure it was God’s will 
for me,” she confessed. 

John bounced into the room. “You are 
making quite a thing out of that packing,” 
he commented, “considering that you don’t 
have anything to pack.” 

“Oh, my wardrobe isn’t as skimpy as all 
that,” Elizabeth said airily. “It will be plenty 
good enough for a student nurse at the 
Homeopathic Hospital on Great Ormand 
Street in London.” 

John laughed. “If the place is as grand 
as you make it sound,” he teased, “you will 
have to come home and work a year to get 
some clothing that is fitting.” 

For an instant a shadow fell over Eliza- 
beth’s spirits. She had thought of doing that 
very thing. Times had been hard for the 
past seven years while dad was sick in bed. 
In all that time she hadn’t earned a penny, 
either. Now she shrugged that stupid 
thought away. “What I want,” she said, “is 
to get there.” 

Later, as she boarded the train, she was 
not so sure about that. It was hard to see 
John or her mother through the mist in her 
eyes. Her sisters were simply blurs on the 
platform. But when the train chugged her 
into London she didn’t have time to be 
homesick. She hadn't known there could be 
so much noise and confusion in the world. 
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“I am sure that I dodged a thousand 
horses,” she told another student nurse after 
she finally reached the hospital. “And at 
least that many cabbies shouted at me.” She 
shook her head dolefully. “I will never be 
able to get around in London, I just know 
it.” She sighed. 

Laurie Adams actually giggled. “Fancy 
thinking that you will ever have to get 
around in London,” she said. “The only 
thing you will have to get around is a scrub 
brush.” 

Elizabeth was surprised. “I don’t mind 
working,” she said, “but I did hope that I 
might someday catch a glimpse of Queen 
Victoria, riding down the Mall in her golden 
coach.” 

“Well, you won’t see her,” Laurie said 
promptly. “Scrub and polish, polish and 
scrub. That will be the program for you. 
Besides, Queen Victoria rides in a carriage, 
not a golden coach. That is only for great oc- 
casions.” She sighed wistfully. “I saw her 
once before I came here. She was in a car- 
riage with the Prince of Wales. Showing 
him off to the people, she was, before his 
trip to India.” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Disraeli, the Prime 
Minister?” Elizabeth asked eagerly. But 
Laurie had gone to get a scrub pail and 
didn’t hear her. 

After that, Elizabeth left Queen Vic- 
toria, the prince, and Mr. Disraeli to take 
care of the year 1875 as best they could. 
She was too busy even to read about them 
in the London Times. Each grav dawn found 
her already out of bed, up to her elbows in 
soapsuds. “I like this cleanliness,” she told 
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At dawn every morning Elizabeth would be down on 
her knees scrubbing, scrubbing, always scrubbing. 

















Laurie. “It is hard, but it makes the hospital 
shine.” She rubbed one aching knee and 
then the other. “Besides, it leads to being 
a nurse.” 

“A dozen student nurses haven't thought 
of it like that,’ Laurie told her. “That’s how 
many have quit because the work was too 
hard.” 

“I'd never think of quitting,” Elizabeth 
declared, quite shocked. She couldn’t even 
imagine then that by the end of the year 
she would be in despair, and wanting so 
much to return to Tunbridge Wells, where 
her home was. 

Miles of scrubbed corridors were behind 
when she was told that all of her time would 
now be devoted to study. Elizabeth tackled 
the books bravely, but panic soon over- 
whelmed her. She actually didn’t know how 
to study. And her copied notes looked like 
chicken tracks. 

“I didn’t realize that I hadn’t written a 
line for the past eight years,” she groaned 
to herself. She began going to the library 
after hours. She piled the hospital's big 
books in a stack and copied and copied. 
Sometimes the tall candles dripped wax 
onto her notes. Sometimes those notes 


were spotted with tears. 

“Last year you were in soapsuds to your 
elbows,” Laurie said. “This year you could 
use a little of that soap to get the ink 
off.” She put her hands on her hips and 
stared at Elizabeth. “You even have ink on 





your ears,” she said, and laughed merrily. 

Laurie didn’t laugh a few days later, how- 
ever, not when she found Elizabeth sprawled 
across her cot, crying as if her heart was 
going to break. 

“The matron says my notes are terrible,” 
Elizabeth sobbed. “She says that I can’t stay 
on if I don’t do better.” Her nose was red 
and so were her eyes, and she knew it but 
she didn’t care. “I can’t do any better,” she 
wailed. “I just can’t.” She crawled from the 
cot and began to pack. 

Laurie’s eyes blazed. “I'll tell that matron 
a thing or two,” she stormed. “She can’t do 
this to you.” She started for the door. 

Suddenly Elizabeth quit wailing. “Why, 
it isn’t her fault,’ she said in surprise. 
“How can you blame her because I had to 
quit my schooling?” 

Then she realized that she had never told 
Laurie about her father, and how he was 
run over by a carriage, and she had had to 
drop out of school to look after him. So she 
told her now, while she was packing her 
valise. 

“It just isn’t fair to expect so much of 
you,” Laurie declared. “That old matron 
should be able to see that you were born to 
be a nurse.” 

When Laurie had finally flounced out of 
the room, Elizabeth looked squarely at 
herself. She didn’t look into a mirror. She 
looked into her heart instead. “How can 
God bless the small gift that I made of 





myself to my father if I do not let Him?” 
she asked. As she had once prayed about her 
father’s need, so she prayed now about her 
own. “I want to help others,” she explained, 
_ just as if God didn’t know it already. 











WINTER’S FUN 


By ARLEAN LEIBERT 


When winter's snow lies deep and white 
I like to take my sled, 

Go coasting down the long, high hill 
Behind our cattle shed. 


The cows will stare and stare at me 

As | go whizzing by. 

Once, an old, red rooster crossed my path 
And squawked as I raced by. 


I jerked my sled as quick, as quick. 
(I was near the bottom then.) 

In trying to keep the fellow safe, 

1 nearly struck two hens! 


Sometimes, my puppy likes to ride. 
1 take him in my arms; 

He gets excited, thumps his tail, 
As we fly past the barns! 


Oh, winter is a time for fun 

When snow piles soft and white. 

The cows, they stare, the chickens squawk— 
To coast is sheer delight. 





Whatever Laurie said to her, the matron 
changed her mind. Elizabeth was allowed to 
stay. 

“You will kill yourself,” Laurie told Eliz- 
abeth a dozen times in the months that fol- 
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lowed. “Other girls burn their candles down 
in a week’s time. You burn yours up in a 
single evening.” She screwed up her face 
and squinted at her friend. “And that ink,” 
she said. “I can’t bear to look at you. I be- 
lieve you are going to be permanently 
spotted.” 

Elizabeth laughed, glad that she had 
Laurie to keep her level-headed. It was al- 
most time for tests, and she faced them with 
mixed feelings. One thing she was sure of 
—her handwriting had improved. She dared 
to hope she might be complimented on it, 
thinking of the endless hours in the library. 

When the results of the tests were posted, 
Elizabeth had to be propped up by her 
friend Laurie, otherwise she would have 
fainted from sheer surprise. Her name was 
at the top of the list, because her grades were 
the best. She thought she would never quite 
recover from the glory of such a blessing. 
In only a few weeks, however, she forgot 
all about grades. She was taking care of 
her first patients. All other glory faded 
from her mind. 

At the end of three years Elizabeth New- 
man really left the hospital on Great Or- 
mand Street in London. This time she began 
to pack with a pleasant feeling of accom- 
plishment. She was going to the newly 
built Buchanan Hospital as first nurse-in- 
charge. The hospital was situated at St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, which was enough in itself to 
make people get well. Soon she was sniff- 
ing salt air and antiseptics and was equally 
happy with both. 

“Being a nurse is a good profession,” Eliz- 
abeth told her first-year student nurses. “If 
a nurse is a good Christian and a devoted 
helper of others, God will bless her hands.” 
She grinned at them cheerfully. “Even when 
they are covered with soapsuds,” she added. 
“And surely later He will bless those hands 
when they are trained to cool fevered heads 
and to administer medication.” 

Very few girls ever left because the work 
was too hard, though Elizabeth had to ad- 
mit that it wasn’t any easier for them than 
it had been for her. Most of the girls didn’t 
have her problem when it came time for the 
study part of their work. In fact, not one of 
them had had to quit school. This made it 
so much easier for them. She was glad. 

When she was made matron of the 
bright, clean hospital, it was a big moment 
for Elizabeth. “God has truly blessed me,” 

To page 18 
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FRED'S FREE RIDE 


By JOAN ROBINSON 












ET’S put our skates on, Arthur,” Fred said 

to his older brother. “We'll get to the 
store a lot quicker that way.” 

“O.K.,” Art answered, and soon the two 
boys were skating down the sidewalk to the 
hardware store for mother. 

It was more than a mile to the store, so 
before the boys arrived they were tired and 
hot and dripping with perspiration. 

“I surely could use a drink of water!” 
Fred exclaimed. 

“Me too!” Art answered. “Let’s sit here 
on the curb and rest awhile before we 
start back.” 

The two boys unstrapped their skates and 
sat down on the curb to cool off. 

“I hate to think of that long trip home,” 
said Fred. 

“It’s a lot better skating than walking, 
though,” answered his brother. 

“I guess so,” replied Fred, “if only it 
weren't so hot. I just wish I could press a 
button and—Bingo!—just like that, I'd be 
home.” 

“Now you're being silly,” Art laughed. 

The two boys got up and mopped their 
brows. 

“Guess we'd better get going,” said Fred. 

“Say!” said Art. “I have a good idea.” 
His eyes were round with excitement, and 
Fred wondered what was coming. 

“Did you see that truck go past?” Art con- 
tinued. 

Fred nodded. 

“Well, trucks don’t go too fast in town. 
When one goes by, we could jump on the 
tailgate.” 

“I’d be scared,” said Fred. 

“Phooey!” sneered Art. “What's to be 
To page 16 
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Fred jumped, but he had no idea the truck was going 
so fast, and he sailed through the air, out of control. 
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My Favorite Pet 


By MRS. GEORGE RAINWATER 


[N MY family we all love animals, whether 
they are cows, mules, cats, horses, dogs, 
or chickens. 

When we lived on a farm in Tennessee, 
my husband would go to the woods joining 
our pasture to cut wood. The cows would 
follow him, and he could hardly fell a tree 
until he made a cow or a calf move out of 
the way. 

We had several interesting animals that 
we thought were very smart. When our eld- 
est daughter was about a year old we lived 
in a one-room house on a farm we had just 
bought. Our pet at that time was a little ban- 
tam chicken. One morning the ground was 
covered with snow, and I could hear this lit- 
tle hen cackling outside. I opened the door 
to see what her excitement was about, and 
she walked right in and went under my bed 
and jumped into a box. I looked into the 
box and found several eggs in it. 

Every day after that the hen would come 
to the door and cluck until I let her in. She 
did this for several weeks. One day I forgot 
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about her until the next day when she came 
off the nest and wanted to go outside. As 
soon as she got something to eat and a drink 
she asked to come back in. She wanted to try 
to hatch those eggs, so I decided to let her 
do it. She made a good mother. The eggs 
hatched in three weeks, and when the babies 
were eight weeks old she laid some more 
eggs and sat on them to keep them warm, 
while the babies stood by and waited. She 
would raise three or four batches of chicks 
every year if we'd let her. 

Another pet we thought was smart was a 
six-month-old Persian kitten. The first thing 
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Mr. Wiggles thought it was great fun to leap from 
the top of the curtain onto someone’s shoulder. 


my husband would hear when he got up 
in the morning was Toughy at the door 
mewing. As soon as the fire was made, my 
husband would open the door and let 
Toughy in. She would run upstairs as fast 
as she could, then jump up on the boys’ bed 
and love the boys and purr until she woke 
them up. Then she would go to June’s bed 
and jump on it and love June until she was 
awake. The other two girls slept together, 
so as soon as Toughy got June awake she 
would jump on the other bed and wake 
Mary Ann first, then Polly. She always 
waited until the last to go to Polly, because 











she knew Polly would put her down under 
the covers and not let her out, but she liked 
that, too. 

Of all the pets we had, I believe our fa- 
vorite was a flying squirrel. Joe, our eldest 
son, was helping his father clear land. Late 
one afternoon in October as he was getting 
ready to pull over the last tree for the day, 
he saw a squirrel in the tree. He called to 
a neighbor who was watching, “Catch that 
squirrel for me when the tree comes down.” 
Just as the tree came down the squirrel 
leaped and glided to the ground and ran 
right between the neighbor's feet to hide 
under some leaves. When the neighbor 
shouted, “I have him!” you should have seen 
the excitement! 

The next problem was where to keep 
him, but that was soon solved. One of the 
neighbors had given Polly a cage he had 
built. We put Mr. Wiggles into it. We 
named him “Mr. Wiggles,” because he wig- 
gled so much. 

He was a cute little thing. He looked a 
lot like a mouse, except for his big, black, 
beady eyes and flat, bushy tail. 

One interesting little antic of his will let 
you know how small he was, even when he 
was full grown. We put the sliding cover 
from a big match box in the cage, with some 
cotton. The squirrel put some cotton in the 
lid, then crawled in and pulled some cotton 
in behind him. This was his bed until he de- 
cided to tear the box up. 

Mr. Wiggles never tried to bite us. In a 
few days we could take him out of his cage 
and he would run all over us. His favorite 
spot was in someone’s pocket. He was always 
willing to go back into his cage. 

We found out that Mr. Wiggles liked to 





sleep in the daytime and frolic at night. The 
neighbors would come at night to watch him 
perform. 

One of his favorite stunts was turning 
flips. He could do them so fast you couldn't 
count them. He would turn over in mid- 
air two or three times or more without 
touching the cage. There was another game 
he loved to play. He would climb up on a 
curtain between the bedroom and living 
room. When he got to the top he would 
go through onto the other side of the cur- 
tain and jump off on someone's shoulder. 

At first we thought that squirrels liked 
only acorns and nuts, but we found we were 
mistaken. 

One night the school teacher and his 
wife came to our house. We popped corn 
and made fudge and drank grape juice. 
Someone set a glass down by the squirrel 
cage. Mr. Wiggles raced round and around, 
stopping ever so often to put his front paw 
out of the cage and reach toward the glass. 
He kept it up for some time. I moved the 
glass and he quit racing around. I put the 
glass back and he started racing around 
again. I put some grape juice in a spoon 
and held it in the cage, and you should 
have seen Mr. Wiggles. He sat down and 
took the spoon in his two front paws and 
lapped up the juice. 

Some of the other foods Mr. Wiggles 
liked were carrots, lettuce, berries, milk, 
oranges, apples, and lemons. 

One night Mr. Wiggles found out how 
to open his cage. The next morning he was 
out. As I told you, he liked to sleep in the 
daytime. Everyone began to search for him. 
We looked in coat pockets and up the sleeves, 
but no Mr. Wiggles. We thought of all 
kinds of answers to the question of his 
whereabouts—maybe a cat had caught him, 
or perhaps he had found a hole big enough 
to go through to get outside. Then we for- 
got about him while we rushed to get the 
children ready for school. All of a sudden I 
said, “Guess what I see?” Of course, every- 
one said, “Mr. Wiggles.” 

Sure enough! There was Mr. Wiggles, his 
head sticking up, and looking like a child 
playing hide-and-seek and peeping out to 
see if anyone was coming. He was in the 
hood of June’s raincoat. 

Nearly everyone who came to see us 
tried to trade us something for Mr. Wiggles. 
Don, my husband’s nephew, told Joe he 

To page 16 
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0" TINY, how did you do it? How did 
you remember so much?” cried Milly, 
her bright eyes shining with pride as she 
gave her best friend a big bear hug. 

“The credit goes to mother,” Tiny an- 
swered simply. “Every night for the past two 
weeks she has made me sit by her side and 
repeat the memory work over and over 
again, till she was finally satisfied I knew 
it by heart.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t be bothered learning all 
those memory texts,” Milly responded flip- 
pantly. “I don’t care if I don’t get a prize.” 

As the superintendent of the Sunday 
school walked slowly down the aisle, the 
girls ceased their merry chatter. 

“Congratulations, Tiny!” he said. “We 
are all very proud of you.” Tiny’s small hand 
was lost in his big, firm clasp. “You will 
receive your reward at the annual Christ- 
mas festival.” His smile was so warm. 
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What Happen 


“Thank you,” Tiny stammered, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

Each year the Sunday school children 
were asked to learn certain portions of 
Scripture. For memory work and regular 
attendance, prizes were awarded at the an- 
nual Christmas festival. This year the chil- 
dren had been asked to learn the whole 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, the Ten 
Commandments, and the twenty-third 
psalm. 

Tiny was filled with curiosity as she 
waited for the great day to arrive. What 
prize would she get? As the days sped by, 
her excitement increased. Finally, the long- 
looked-forward-to day arrived. A group of 
happy boys and girls gathered in the recre- 
ation hall. The place was gaily decorated 
with brightly colored balloons and stream- 
ers. Up in front, on a large platform, was 
the biggest Christmas tree Tiny had ever 
seen. It was a lovely sight, with its tinsel, 
strings of popcorn, lighted candles, and 
gifts. Under the tree were piled many other 
gifts. But the most dazzling object of all, 
and the one that far outshone even the glit- 
tering tree, was the fairy doll daintily poised 
on the topmost branch. Her silver dress 
glistened brightly, and the wand in her hand 
sparkled like diamonds. Her lovely golden 
hair hung in ringlets over her shoulders. 

Rapturous oh’s and ah’s sounded all 


girls entered the decorated room and beheld 
the dazzling creature at the top of the Christ- 
mas tree. 

“Isn't she lovely?” Milly sighed. “I hope 
I get her.” 

“I don’t think anyone will get her,” Tiny 


through the hall, as one by one the little 6 
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The beautiful Christmas doll lay shattered on the 
floor, her china face and hands smashed to bits. 
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By ELSIE LEWIS RAWSON 


whispered. “I think she is just part of the 
decorations.” 

Tiny’s eyes were glued to the shimmering 
delight. “If only I had a doll like that,” she 
thought, “I would be the happiest girl in the 
world.” 

“Attention! Quiet please!” The superin- 
tendent snapped his fingers. “We are now 
ready to begin the program.” 

All eyes quickly focused on him. The 
girls lowered their voices to a bare whis- 
per—and continued to discuss the doll. 

After a few opening remarks concern- 
ing the work that had been done by the girls 
and boys during the past year, the superin- 
tendent came directly to the point. 

“Our first prize goes to Tiny Lewis. Is 
Tiny here this evening?” 

Tiny pushed her way through the crowd 
of envious boys and girls. Her heart was 
pounding with excitement. Could she—— 
would she by some miracle get the doll? She 
was so excited she could hardly breathe. 

After a few words of praise and com- 
mendation, the superintendent patted Tiny 
on the head, and Santa Claus handed her 


a book and a bag of sweets. Tiny’s heart 
sank. Her disappointment was intense, but 
she must not let her friends know, for they 
would be sure to tease her. There was a loud 
burst of applause as she walked down the 
aisle to her friends. 

“What did you get?” the girls asked ea- 
gerly, dancing around. 

“A book! Why do people always give 
books instead of toys?” Milly pouted. 

“I guess they know that good reading will 
be better for us than toys,” Tiny said bravely. 

The rest of the prizes and all the other gifts 
were soon distributed amid loud cheers and 
clapping. Milly received a book too. The 
tree was now stripped of its toys. The col- 
ored streamers were dangling from the 
branches, and bits of tinsel had dropped 
to the floor. But, the fairy doll still held her 
prominent position, swaying and bending 
with every movement of the branches. 

Balloons were bursting, popcorn was sail- 
ing through the room like a flurry of snow. 
The noise was deafening as the excited boys 
and girls romped and played in the big hall. 

“Children! Children! Quiet please.” The 
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superintendent was speaking again. “We 
have one more gift to present this evening. 
Will Tiny Lewis come forward.” 

At the sound of her name, Tiny gasped. 
“Me! Does he want me?” 

“Yes, silly. Don’t stand there gaping.” 
Milly impatiently pushed Tiny toward the 
platform. And trembling with excitement, 
Tiny looked up into the smiling face of the 
superintendent. 

“Come up here, Tiny,” he invited, reach- 
ing down and lifting the trembling girl 
up onto the platform where everyone could 
see her. 

All eyes were glued questioningly on 
Tiny. What had she done? What was the 
surprise? Raising his hand, the superintend- 
ent said, “Children, this evening it gives 
me great pleasure to present to one of our 
faithful Sunday school members a special 
prize.” The fairy doll was slowly descend- 
ing from her height and being handed to 
Santa Claus. “Tiny has been regular in at- 
tendance and she has repeated, without mis- 
take, all the memory work assigned for the 
year. I’m sure you all agree that Tiny has 
earned this lovely doll. We trust this will 
encourage each boy and girl to put forth 
more effort to learn the memory work as- 
signed for this coming year. Remember, 
children,” the superintendent continued ear- 
nestly, “there is nothing more important 
than to fill the mind with the treasures of 
God’s Holy Word. Youth is the time to store 
these treasures in your heart and mind. Let’s 
give Tiny a good round of applause for the 
good work she has done.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
applause filled the room. 

Smiling from ear to ear, and with a twin- 
kle in his eye, Santa Claus laid the doll 
in Tiny’s arms. Tiny did not know whether 
to laugh or cry at her good fortune. Hug- 
ging her precious treasure, she stumbled 
back to the her friends. 

When Milly saw the dazzling creature 
in Tiny’s arms, she threw her book on the 
floor and stamped on it. The girls gasped 
in horror. “I don’t care,” Milly shouted. “I 
don’t want this old book. I want that doll.” 
And sobbing, she ran out of the hall. 

Tiny was sorry to see her friend so un- 
happy. Much of her joy had now turned to 
sorrow, for she knew Milly was jealous of 
her. 

Tiny's family was very happy to see the 
wonderful prizes she had won. “What a 
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beautiful doll,” exclaimed her older sister, 
Kathy. “I’m sure it must have cost a lot of 
money.” 

Before going to bed, Tiny confided to 
her mother about Milly’s outburst. “I think 
I'll go see her tomorrow and let her play 
with the doll,” Tiny said, stroking the golden 
curls, 

“That's right, dear,” mother smiled. “Jeal- 
ousy is a black, ugly sin. If allowed to re- 
main in the heart it will bring only tears 
and unhappiness.” 

The following day Tiny took her new 
doll with her when she went to visit Milly. 
Milly's mother answered the familiar knock 
on the door. “Hello, Tiny. How are you? 
You came to play with Milly and you 
brought your lovely doll. I’ve heard all about 
her and how you won her. I’m sure you de- 
serve such a lovely gift, my dear. 

“M-I-L-L-Y!” she called. “Tiny's here. 
She’s come to play with you.” 

There was a long silence. “I don’t want 
to play with Tiny,” finally came the cross 
reply. “Tell her to go home.” 

“Milly, come down here at once.” Her 
mother’s voice was stern. Slowly the bed- 
room door opened, and Milly reluctantly 
appeared at the top of the stairs. “All right, 
come on up,” she invited in a sulky voice. 

Without waiting for any further invita- 
tion, Tiny skipped up the stairs. When she 
reached the top she handed her beautiful 
doll to Milly. “Here, Milly, you may hold 
Gertrude,” she offered shyly. 

“Gertrude!” Milly exclaimed scornfully. 

“Yes, Gertrude Ann is her name. See, it 
is written on the back of her neck. Isn’t it 
a lovely name?” she said happily. 

“When I get a doll, I’m going to call her 
Priscilla. It’s a much prettier name than 
Gertrude Ann.” 

Tiny pretended she hadn’t heard. Smil- 
ing, she pressed her lovely doll into Milly's 
stiff arms. “Kathy says these are the very 
newest dolls in the shops. See, she has real 
hair that can be washed and combed. She 
has a china head and china hands and feet.” 
Tiny was proudly displaying Gertrude’s kid 
shoes when an ugly thought darted into 
Milly’s heart. 

“Drop her,” a voice seemed to whisper in 
her ear. At first she fought back the evil 
thought, but a moment later it came again, 
stronger than ever. “If you drop her, she 
will break, and then Tiny will have no 
doll,” the voice urged. 








Without realizing what she was doing, 
Milly opened her arms and let the lovely 
doll slip through. 

A moment later there was a crash, and 
poor Gertrude lay shattered on the floor. 
At first Tiny was too stunned to cry. She 
just stood and stared silently at the bits of 
broken china at her feet. 

“I'm glad she’s broken. I don’t like her 
anyway,” Milly said cruelly. Lifting her eyes, 
Tiny stared unbelievingly at her friend. 

“Oh, Milly,” she sobbed, “how could you 

o such a dreadful thing?” The tears 
streamed heedlessly down her cheeks. 

Hearing the cries, Milly's mother came 
running up the stairs to see what had hap- 
pened. When she saw the fairy doll lying on 
the floor she turned to her daughter and 
asked sternly, “Milly, did you break Tiny’s 
doll?” 

Milly hung her head. 

“I'm ashamed of you. To think that my 
little girl would do such a mean, horrible 
thing, and especially to her friend.” 

Tiny stooped and picked up the broken 
doll, then turned and crept tearfully down- 
stairs, with Milly's mother following close 
behind. 

“I'm very sorry your doll is broken, dear. 
If you leave her with me, I'll take her to 
the toy hospital and have her hands and feet 
repaired and try to get her a new head. I’m 
sure she can be mended.” 

Reluctantly Tiny handed over the doll 
and walked sadly home, tears still streaming 
down her face. 

Upstairs Milly was sobbing her heart out. 
She knew that she had played a mean trick 
and had lost a dear friend. After a while, 
mother went upstairs and sat down beside 
her little girl. 

“Milly.” 

“Ye-ss,” the little voice faltered from be- 
hind a wet hanky. 

“Do you realize, dear, what a shameful 
thing you have done?” 

“Ye-ss.” This time the remorseful little 
girl sobbed loudly. Why, oh why, had she 
done such a cruel, mean thing? 

There was a pause, then, “I want to tell 
you a secret,” mother confided sadly. “Daddy 
and I were planning to buy you one of these 
new dolls for Christmas, but now I’m afraid 
we'll have to take the money and buy Ger- 
trude a new head. She will have to go to 
the doll hospital, and that will cost a lot. 
I’m afraid we won't have enough money 


left to buy you a doll this Christmas, dear.” 

“Oh,” gasped Milly through her tears. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because we wanted it to be a surprise,” 
mother said sadly. There was a moment's 
silence. Milly already regretted her hasty 
action, and she longed to do something to 
make it right. “Mamma,” she said through 
her tears, “I don’t want a doll. I just want 
Tiny to forgive me and be my friend 
again.” 

“That's right, dear,” mother approved, 
giving the little girl a warm hug. “Remem- 
ber, Milly,” she continued seriously, “if you 
want to keep your friends, you must learn 
to treat them kindly.” 
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WHAT DAY IS THIS? 
By CARRIE QUICK 


My first is found in "COLD" and "CLEAR." 
My next is found in "HOPE" and "CHEER." 
My third is found in “STAR" and "BRIGHT." 
My fourth is found in “STILL” and "WHITE." 
My fifth is found in "SNOW" and “SLEET." 
My sixth is found in “TRUE” and "SWEET." 
My next is found in “MIGHT” and "MAY." 
My eighth is found in "READ" and “PRAY." 
My last is found in "PRAISE" and "SING." 
And on this day, was born the King. 


Answer 
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“I’m sorry, Mamma,” Milly sniffed peni- 
tently. “I'll try real hard never to be mean 
again.” 

“That's a good girl.” Mother patted the 
bowed head fondly. “I’m sure Tiny will for- 
give you when she sees how sorry you are 
for breaking her doll.” 

Gertrude Ann went to the doll hospital, 
and a week later she returned looking quite 
like her former self. The only difference 
was the color of her hair. Instead of shining 
gold, it was jet black. Two happy little 
girls welcomed her return as they would 
a lost friend. They had both learned a les- 
son in kindness and forgiveness that they 
were never to forget. As the Christmas sea- 
son drew to a close, two wiser little girls 
faced the new year with a firm resolve to 
put this hard-learned lesson into practice. 
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Fred’s Free Ride 
From page 9 





scared about? Trucks don’t go that fast. And 
it would be lots better than skating.” 

“We-ell,” said Fred, beginning to waver 
a little as he thought of the mile trip home. 
“What would mother say?” 

“What would mother say?” questioned 
the older boy. “She won’t say anything, be- 
cause she won't know anything about it. I’ve 
done it lots of times, and she hasn’t found 
out yet. I’m certainly not going to tell her 
about this time, and surely you won't be 
baby enough to, either.” 

“Baby” was one thing Fred didn’t like to 
be called. After all, he was ten now. 

“O.K.,” he agreed, trying to sound en- 
thusiastic. “It would be better than skating.” 

“Get ready, then,” Art said. “Here comes 
a truck.” 

Skates slung over their shoulders, the 
boys pulled themselves up on the tailgate 
with their one free hand. 

The great lumbering, bouncing vehicle 
jogged along while the boys held fast. 

“This really is great,” shouted Fred above 
the noise of the truck. 

“I told you so,” Art shouted back as a 
broad, proud grin broke over his face. 

The wind blew their hair, and the cool 
breeze was refreshing as they rode along. 
It seemed impossible that only a few min- 
utes before they had been so hot and mis- 
erable. From his perch on the tailgate, Fred 
felt just a little sorry for all the poor people 
they passed on the sidewalk. “They look so 
hot and tired,” he thought smugly. 

Only three blocks from home, the truck 
screeched to a stop. “We'd better hop off 
here,” said Art. “We can walk the rest of the 
way. The truck may not stop at our corner.” 

Art hopped off, but Fred was having so 
much fun he thought he’d take advantage 
of his free ride and go the rest of the way. 
The truck scraped into second gear and 
picked up speed. As Fred peered ahead, he 
could see his corner coming into view. A 
horrible thought entered his mind. The truck 
wasn’t even slowing down. 

Fred was beginning to wish he had got- 
ten off with Art after all. Now, what should 
he do? He had to get off. He grasped his 
skate strap tighter and prepared to jump. 
In a flash he was sailing through the air. 
But somehow he couldn’t keep up with 
himself. His feet touched the ground and 
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the earth came up to meet him. He rolled 
and rolled. He opened his eyes—and saw 
a bus bearing down on him. 

Fred was petrified. But there wasn’t even 
time for a repentant thought. The bus 
swerved. Fred shut his eyes and heard a 
crackle and a crunch nearby. 

The bus driver ran quickly to where he 
lay quietly in the street. Art, running up 
the sidewalk, saw it all. His legs just couldn’t 
get him there fast enough. “If anything hap- 
pens to Fred,” he muttered, “I'll never for- 
give myself.” He shuddered to think abou 
it as he knelt at his brother’s side. 

Fred stood up slowly and faced the gath- 
ering crowd. “I—I—I'’m all right,” he 
stammered. “I’m fine.” He brushed himself 
off and ruefully examined the skates that 
he still held tightly by the straps. 

“Whew! That was a close one,” sighed 
the trembling bus driver; for one of Fred’s 
skates was all bent up from being run over 
by the bus’s front wheel. 

Art helped Fred, who was weak and 
white, as they walked the short distance 
home. Words were few and really unnec- 
essary. 

“Baby or not,” Fred was thinking, “there'll 
be no more free truck rides for me.” 





My Favorite Pet 
From page 11 


would give him five dollars and a half bushel 
of oranges and would let him drive his new 
Cadillac, if he would let him have Mr. Wig- 
gles. 

Joe said No. 

To make a long story short, we kept the 
squirrel and got the oranges, and Joe drove 
the Cadillac. 

When we decided to move from Ten- 
nessee to Oregon, all the neighbors wanted 
to have Mr. Wiggles. We couldn’t part with 
him, though, so we found a place in the back 
window of the car for his cage. Every rime® 
we stopped for gas, someone would say 
“What do you have in the cage?” 

“A flying squirrel,” the children would 
say all together. 

Often we would take him out of the cage 
to show to the filling-station man, and he 
would say, “Aren’t you afraid he will bite 
you?” 

“No, not our Mr. Wiggles.” 


> 








Sometimes the filling station man would 
tease the children, telling them we had too 
big a load and ought to leave the squirrel 
with him. 

We arrived safe and sound in Oregon, 
and so did Mr. Wiggles, although he did 
give us a scare while we were stopped in a 
small town in Wyoming getting a tire fixed. 
When we went to the car, Mr. Wiggles 
was stretched out in his cage panting. The 
cage was in the sun and all the windows 
were closed. I put a wet handkerchief on 

is head and moved the cage out of the sun 
and gave him some water to drink. In a few 
minutes he was back to normal. 

An elderly woman who lived in McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, had arthritis and had to sit in 
a wheel chair. We took Mr. Wiggles to see 
her, and she was very happy. He really acted 
up for her. I believe he knew he was help- 
ing someone to feel better and did every 
stunt he knew. 

We lacked a few days of having Mr. Wig- 
gles a year. One night he opened his cage 
and got out. Next morning June and I were 
the only ones up, and we noticed that the 
squirrel was out of his cage. We hunted all 
over for him. I made a fire in the cook stove 
and heard something moving in the stove- 
pipe. 

June screamed. “Daddy, Mr. Wiggles is 
in the stovepipe.” 

Father hit the floor running. We heard 
Mr. Wiggles fall into the bottom of the 
stove, and father got the stove rake, but it 
was too late. Mr. Wiggles was smothered 
to death by the smoke and heat. It was a sad 
ending for a little creature that had given 
us so much enjoyment. 


Mrs. White Visits Johnny’s Home 
From page 5 


How eagerly each one listened as Mrs. 
White told them what the Lord had shown 
her in vision. When she had finished, the 
children bade her good night and one by 
one they climbed the ladder to their attic 
bedrooms, but they never forgot the thrill 
of that evening. 

Father and Mother Christian gave up 
their bed to Elder and Mrs. White and laid 
a tick filled with straw on the floor in the 
kitchen for themselves. It was a common 
courtesy of those days, but Mrs. White never 
forgot it. 


The next morning Elder and Mrs. White 
continued their journey to the conference. 
Johnny did not see Mrs. White again until 
he was a young man just entering the min- 
istry. He was attending the 1909 General 
Conference at Washington, D.C. He was 
one of six young ministers who were ap- 
pointed to assist Mrs. White to and from 
the meetings. She was getting old now and 
was quite feeble. 

She had a room in the home of Elder G. A. 
Irwin, which was on a hillside high above 
the street. To reach it one had to climb two 
flights of stairs with twenty-four steps in 
each. Two young men would carry Mrs. 
White in her chair the first twenty-four 
steps and another two, the last twenty-four. 

One day as Brother Christian was help- 
ing to carry her to her room she said, 
“Brother Christian, I have a question.I want 
to ask you.” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Years ago there was a family of Chris- 
tians living on a farm south of Owatonna, 
Minnesota. My husband and I were pass- 
ing through and we stayed all night with 
that family once and I've never forgotten it. 
They had a little boy by the name of Johnny. 
His chore was to fill his mother’s water pail. 
He had a little bucket all his own and he 
went to the well four times to fill the large 
pail. Then he made many trips to the wood- 
pile to fill the wood box by the range. 
When he had done that, he said to his 
mother, ‘Now is there anything else I can 
do for you, Mother?’ ‘No, my boy. That is 
all. Thank you. I’m wondering, Brother 
Christian, whether you ever knew that fam- 
ily.” 

“Yes, Sister White, I did. That little boy, 
Johnny, was me. They call me John now, 
but when I was a little boy I was often 
called Johnny.” 

“Is that so? Then won't you come in? I 
would like to have a little visit with you.” 

As Brother Christian visited with Mrs. 
White she told him she had a message for 
him. “I have it written in longhand and 
when I get home, I'll send it to you.” Before 
he left they had prayer together. Brother 
Christian says he never forgot that prayer. 
Mrs. White talked with God as a friend talks 
with a friend. 

The last time Brother Christian saw her 
was a short time before she died. One of the 
things she told him at that time was, 
“Brother Christian, I may not live long. The 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Jean Schaffer, age 16. Laurelwood Academy, 
Gaston, Oregon, U.S.A. Coins, stamps, drawing. 

Linda Griffin, age 10. Route 2, Box 434, Creswell, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, cooking, post cards, rocks, 
shells. 

Manuel Catli, age 15. Ballesteros, Cagayan, Philip- 
pine Islands. Biking, riding horses. 

Gloria V. Campbell, age 13. 231 E. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 8, Michigan, U.S.A. Singing, piano, 
music, skating. 

Sandra Simmons, age 12. 920 Beacon Bridge Road, 
Summerville, South Carolina, U.S.A. Post cards, 
stamps, swimming, piano, horses, nature study. 

Gail Daily. 12211 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Reading, music, 
photos, cooking, baking, sewing, swimming, pets. 

Merna Brown. 12143 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Swimming, music, 
sewing, cooking, reading. 

Jenny Driscoll, age 12. Australian Missionary Col- 
lege, Cooranbong, New South Wales, Australia. 
Reading, biking, hiking, nature study. 

Whitford A. Shaw, age 15. 7 Harbour Street, 
P.O. Box 109, Montego Bay, Jamaica, British West 
Indies. Stamps, biking. 

DeLauna Lockwood, age 13. 1612 7th Place, 
Delano, California, U.S.A. Piano, photographs, read- 
ing. 

Mary L. Robbie. 73 Crawford Street, Invercargill, 
New Zealand. Music, sewing, selling literature. 








Lord is going to lay me to rest. When I am 
gone I wish you would tell the boys and 
girls wherever you go to give their hearts 
to Jesus while they are young. Tell them 
to live pure, clean lives and be faithful so 
they can have a home in the earth made 
new.” 


Girl With the Kindly Heart 
From page 8 


she said. “What more can I ask of Him? 
This is a wider service than I have ever 
dared to hope for.” 

Twelve years were gone, but she would 
not have thought of that except for one 
thing. Now it was 1887 and she was going 
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up to London to see Queen Victoria. Once, 
a long time ago, in 1875, she had wanted 
to see the queen. But she had been too busy 
with soapsuds then. Now she was a matron 
and could choose her own time, except, of 
course, in case of an emergency. There 
hadn’t been a serious emergency for quite 
a while now. Elizabeth didn’t even consider 
that there might be one today. 

Buttoning dozens of little buttons on her 
trim dress, she was amused at how odd a 
dress felt. “Surely I can be permitted to take 
off my uniform just once,” she laughed a 
herself, “to see the queen ride down the 
Mall. And this time,” she added with satis- 
faction, “she will be in her golden coach 
for her Golden Jubilee. She’s been queen for 
fifty years. Even Laurie would say that a 
Golden Jubilee was a great occasion, and 
important enough for the golden coach.” 

Just then one of the little student nurses 
came in with a small problem. At least it 
was small to Elizabeth. She knew, however, 
that it wasn’t small to the girl. It was a mat- 
ter of not knowing how to polish some 
metal plates. Elizabeth could polish them 
with her. eyes shut. She started the girl 
off properly. Then she left her. 

But by that time there was an emergency 
case. Elizabeth was not at all sure that it 
couldn’t be handled without her. Yet she 
felt somehow impelled to stay and help. 
Within an hour she had slipped out of the 
many-buttoned dress and back into her 
uniform. “Queen Victoria has gotten along 
all right this far without me,” she laughed 
to herself. 

And within another hour she had for- 
gotten the queen in the midst of her hectic 
routine. At the end of that hour a Dr. 
Fanny Butler came to Buchanan Hospital 
to see Elizabeth. Elizabeth greeted her 
without a thought beyond the pleasure of 
the moment. It was good to talk to a woman 
doctor from far-away Kashmir, a real mis- 
sionary doctor. 

“Kashmir is in the far northern part of 
India,” Dr. Butler told Elizabeth. “No pic- 
ture that I could ever paint would begin 
to show you how beautiful a place it is. It 
is a valley filled with rivers and lakes and 
green trees. All around it are tall, snow- 
covered mountains.” 

“I wish that I might see it,” Elizabeth 
told her politely. “But then,” she added, 
“I haven't been able to see a coach on the 
Mall in twelve years’ time.” That required 








an explanation that made Dr. Butler smile 
for just a fleeting second. 

“But the scenery is the only thing that is 
beautiful,” Dr. Butler said abruptly. “There 
is much illness. The women and children are 
shut away from the outside world, the girl- 
children, that is. No doctor can see them. 
Their own menfolks try to tell a doctor 
what is wrong when they are sick. Then 
the doctor tries to tell the menfolks what 
must be done.” 

“But surely you get to see them?” Eliza- 

eth said. 

Dr. Butler shook her head sadly. “I am 
a woman, but my skin is white. That is al- 
most as great a handicap as any I could 
face.” She looked at Elizabeth gravely. “Per- 
haps someday there will be a hospital for 
those little girls. You know a great deal 
about hospitals.” 

The very thought shocked Elizabeth. “I 
have worked hard to get where I am,” she 
said. “I am happy here.” 

“Are you?” Dr. Fanny Butler asked softly. 

Late into the night Elizabeth stared up 
at the ceiling of her snow-white room. 
She had promised Dr. Butler that she would 
tell her girls about Kashmir. “I cannot 
go,” she cried out suddenly as if a voice had 
spoken directly to her. “I am needed here!” 
But the voice that seemed to speak would not 
stop talking. 

(To be continued ) 


How Christmas Came to Tommy 
From page 3 


“How does it happen you always make 
so much more than we do, Tom?” one of 
the waiters asked. 

Another one spoke up. “I guess it’s be- 
cause you try harder to please. Boy, you 
don’t catch me doing all that extra stuff. I 
give ‘em just what I’m paid for. I’m not go- 
ing to work myself to death.” 

He turned to the others and said, “Why, 
do you know Tom took old ‘Cross Patch’s’ 
dinner back three times tonight before she 
was satisfied. And I'll bet she didn’t even 
leave a tip, did she, Tom?” 

“Well, boys,” Tom said, “she’s a human 
being, isn’t she? Just like us. And as long as 
she’s our customer she’s entitled to our best, 
even if she doesn’t seem to appreciate it.” 

“It’s your business, Tom,” the boy said. 
“Me, I can’t be bothered.” 
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CHRIST 

December 

20. Matt. 5:18 Christ said His law cannot be 
changed 

21. Ps. 84:11 No good thing will He withold 

22. Gal. 3:11 Just shall live by faith 

23. Luke 4:16 It was Christ’s custom to keep 
the Sabbath 

24. Matt. 1:23 Christ called Emmanuel, ‘God 
with us.” 

25. Luke 2:11 Christ on earth to save us 

26. Col. 1:27 Christ born in us is our only hope 








The days went by and summer turned to 
fall, then fall into winter, and still “Cross 
Patch” ate in the same restaurant. 

She always tried to sit where Tom would 
wait on her, but there was never a word or 
a smile or a tip to show she appreciated 
his efforts. 

It sometimes seemed odd to Tom, be- 
cause the whole city was coming alive with 
the Christmas spirit. The restaurant had a 
shiny tree in the corner. Holly decorated the 
menus, and the customers paying their 
checks would say, “It feels like snow. Maybe 
we'll have a white Christmas after all.” 

Then on the day before Christmas, the 
owner of Gray’s Jewelry Shop called the 
restaurant and asked for the tall young 
waiter with the curly brown hair and blue 
eyes. 

“You're wanted on the phone, Tom,” the 
cashier called to him. “It’s the jewelry 
store.” 

“Me! The jewelry store?” Tom asked in 
surprise as he took the phone. 

But all the man at the jewelry store asked 
him was, “May we have your name and the 
correct spelling of it?” 

“Tommy Evans,” he answered, more mys- 
tified than ever. “T-O-M-M-Y E-V-A-N-S,” 
he spelled out slowly, then he asked, “Why 
do you want to know?” 

“We are inquiring for a customer of ours. 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—Ii" 


XIII—A Better World 


(December 26) 


MeEMoRY VERSE: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him” (1 Corinthians 2:9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what Isaiah was told to tell us about 
the new and better world that will one day be- 
long to the children who love and obey God. 
You will find it in Isaiah 35. Read through the 
memory verse several times. Every day go over 
it until you know it perfectly. 


SUNDAY 
Looking for a Better Land 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 3. 


The world God made was perfect at the end 
of creation week, and Adam and Eve could find 
no end to the wonders and delights of Creation. 
But sin entered and everything was changed. 
The atmosphere was changed, the earth did 
not bring forth as easily, and Adam’s work be- 
came hard. Fear reigned among the animals 
and birds. Death’s ravages were seen in fading 
flower and withering leaf. The hand of sin has 
spoiled our world. True, we catch glimpses of 
what it was and what it will some day once 
again become. The Bible tells us that one day 
there will be a new earth. John the revelator 
was given a vision of that new earth. “I saw a 
new heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away,” 
he said (Rev. 21:1). Paul, too, wrote of “a bet- 
ter country, that is, an heavenly” (Heb. 11:16). 
The prophet Isaiah gave bright promises of that 
better country, when he wrote, “For since the 
beginning of the world men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, 
O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for him” (Isa. 64:4). 
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Peter, too, writes of that time, and tells us to 
be sure to be worthy of what God is preparing. 
Read his words in verses 13 and 14. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 674, pars. 3, 4. 


TuHINnk! Are you learning in this earth to ap- 
preciate the works of nature, so that you can bet- 
ter appreciate God’s world in the earth made 
new? 


Pray to be found “without spot, and blame- 
less” as Peter advises us, when the time comes 
for us to exchange this earth for the glories 
Christ has for us. 


MONDAY 
Vegetation in the New Earth 
Open your Bible to Isaiah 55. 


In our earth are great deserts and wilder- 
nesses where nothing grows. This was not in 
God’s plan for the earth. Sin has caused these 
barren spots. Isaiah tells us about the new 
earth that “the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing: the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 
the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, they shall 
see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of 
our God” (Isa. 35:1, 2). 

Even where there is an abundance of growth 
the marks of sin are seen. Have you ever gone to 
pick a beautiful rose and come away clasping a 
finger that has been pierced by a thorn? There 
will be no thorns, no briers, in the trees of the 
new earth. Read what Isaiah tells us in verse 13. 

The flowers will be more beautiful. Even the 
grass will be different. Sister White tells us 
about a vision she received of the glories of 
the new earth. She writes, “I saw another field 
full of all kinds of flowers, and as I plucked 








them, I cried out, ‘They will never fade.’ Next I 
saw a field of tall grass, most glorious to be- 
hold; it was living green and had a reflection of 
silver and gold, as it waved proudly to the glory 
of King Jesus.”—Early Writings, p. 18. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 675, par. 1. 

THINK how wonderful to be able to see the 
works of our Creator as they were intended to 
be, without any taint of sin to mar them! 

RESOLVE to see the glories of unspoiled Cre- 
ation. 


TUESDAY 
Animals in the New Earth 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 11. 


Before the fall of man there was no fear on 
earth, only trust and love. There were large 
animals—larger than any we have ever seen— 
but Adam and Eve did not fear them. Smaller 
animals did not fear them, for animals and 
birds and fishes did not prey on one another as 
they have done since the fall of man. One of the 
many things we shall be able to look forward to 
in the new earth is seeing the reign of love tak- 
ing the place of the present reign of fear in the 
world of animals. Read what the prophet says 
about this, in verse 9. 

It is hard for us to imagine an animal king- 
dom where no creature preys on another. The 
prophet writes of scenes that will be common- 
place in the new earth. Read about them in 
verses 6 to 8. 

Writing of this time, Sister White tells us 
what she saw in vision. “Then we entered a 
field full of all kinds of beasts—the lion, the 
lamb, the leopard, and the wolf, all together in 
perfect union. We passed through the midst of 
them, and they followed on peaceably after.”— 
Early Writings, p. 18. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 675, par. 3. 


THINK how wonderful it will be to see 


creatures of all sizes and dispositions living 
peaceably together. 


Pray for the kingdom of peace to come soon. 


WEDNESDAY 
Man in the New Earth 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 15. 

Not only the animals, but man also will be dif- 
ferent in the new earth, Read what Paul tells us 
will happen to us at the second coming of Christ, 
in verse 51. 

These bodies of ours that are subject to 
death, continually being hurt or becoming sick, 
will be changed. They will be strong and beauti- 
ful as God intended them to be. What a glad day 
the Second Advent will be for those who are 
handicapped. “Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped,” says Isaiah. “Then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall wa- 
ters break out, and streams in the desert” (Isa. 
35:5, 6). 

What a wonderful earth it will be for those 
who are often sick. “And the inhabitant shall 
not say, I am sick,” Isaiah again promises 
(Isa. 33:24). 

In the new earth we shall not suffer, and no 
one will dread death. John tells us, “There shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things are passed away” (Rev. 21:4). 

For further reading: Early Writings, p. 288; 
p. 289, pars. 1, 2. 

TuInK! Do you suffer pain or distress be- 
cause of illness, or do you have some handicap? 

Look FoRWaRD to the day when there will be 
no pain, no sickness, no handicaps, when our 
bodies will be new and strong and beautiful as 
Jesus intended them to be. 


THURSDAY 
Work and Recreation in the New Earth 


How interesting it will be to listen to Jesus when He tells about the wonderful things He made! 


FRANKLIN BOOTH, ARTIST 








Open your Bible to Isaiah 65. 

Do you ever get tired of work, tired of study? 
Of course you do! You are tempted to think, 
perhaps, that it would be just wonderful never 
to have to go to school, never to have to do 
chores at home or on the farm. But life with- 
out work would be very uninteresting. Adam 
and Eve were perfectly happy doing the work 
God gave them to do, training the plants in 
Eden, but when sin entered, their muscles be- 
came tired, their brains weary. But in the new 
earth work will be a constant joy. Isaiah tells 
us something about occupation in the new 
earth. Read what he tells us in verses 21 to 23. 

Study will be a delight in the new earth. The 
mysteries that have puzzled us here on earth 
will be made clear, and we shall go on from one 
interesting study to another. 

“There, when the veil that darkens our vision 
shall be removed, and our eyes shall behold that 
world of beauty of which we now catch 
glimpses through the microscope; when we look 
on the glories of the heavens, now scanned afar 
through the telescope; when, the blight of sin 
removed, the whole earth shall appear in ‘the 
beauty of the Lord our God,’ what a field will 
be open to our study!”—Education, p. 303. 

TuinkK! How wonderful it will be to go on 
and on studying the wonders and glories of 
nature and never tiring. 

RESOLVE by God’s grace to be in the earth 
made new. 

FRIDAY 


Review what this lesson has taught about: 

1. The promise of a new earth. 

2. Trees and flowers in the new earth. 

3. Animals in the new earth. 

4. Man in the new earth. 

5. Work and study in the new earth. Are 
you planning to be there? 

Review the memory verse. 





How Christmas Came to Tommy 
From page 19 


Thank you, that will be all,” 
swer. 

Tommy puzzled over it all the time he 
served “Cross Patch” her dinner that night. 

She seemed as hard to please as usual and 
Tom wondered if the rest of the waiters were 
right about her. If she would just smile 
once——! 

But then he grew so busy he forgot about 
“Cross Patch” and even the mysterious tele- 
phone call. 

Tom had to work Christmas Day. He felt 
a tiny bit, sorry for himself as he slipped 


came the an- 


into his fresh white coat and started calling 
the orders into the kitchen. 

“Cross Patch” didn’t come in for break- 
fast that morning, and neither did a lot 
of other customers. In fact, you might say 
business was dull. 

About eleven o'clock, as Tom was polish- 
ing the glassware behind the counter, a mes- 
senger boy in a blue uniform came in ask- 
ing for Tommy Evans and handed him a 
package. 

“For me?” Tom said. “Why, I don’t know 
anyone who would send me a package ® 
messenger.” 

The small white box was from Gray’s 
Jewelry Shop, and inside was a thin, beau- 
tiful, golden wafer of a watch. Attached 
to it was a slim gold link chain and penknife. 

Tom pressed the spring and the delicately 
carved front opened to:show the tiny black 
hands that marked the minutes and hours. 

Then he opened the back and saw his 
very Own name, Tommy Evans, engraved 
in the shining gold. 

In the box was a calling card with the 
name of Mrs. Teresa McCart. 

Tommy's mouth flew open, and then his 
face broke into one huge smile. 

“Cross Patch,” he said. “Why, just 
think of that. It’s from ‘Cross Patch.’ You 
never know, do you?” he said, shaking his 
head. 

Well, that was more than fifty years ago. 
The watch is still ticking away keeping time 
for Tom’s grandson and great-grandsons. 

And sometimes Tom’s grandson opens 
the back to the name engraved on the inside, 
and tells the story of a boy who remembered 
to be kind, and what a lonely, cross old 
woman did to reward him. 








COVER PICTURE shows Pathfinders of At- 
lanta, Georgia, delivering food baskets at 
Christmas last year. Much of the canned food 
they distributed was collected at Halloween. 
The photo was taken by Dozier Mobley and 
comes to us through the courtesy of the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
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Curtain going up... 


ON SOUTHERN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION’S 


: NEW BOOK 


This is the story of the varied 
adventures that came to a little 
girl whose family pioneered in 
the great American Southwest. By May Lemmon 

On her New Mexico homestead 

May experienced both the enchantment and the hard trials of desert life. A snake 
lurking under her bed, a huge wolf prowling around the shack, a frightening wild 
horse stampede—all were part of homestead life. With her parents she hunted for a 
secret cache of buried gold, went to a cattle roundup, and desperately fought to save 
her home from a rampaging prairie fire. In climax the author takes the reader on a 
grueling 1,000-mile trek by covered wagon that severely tests the endurance and 
strength of both man and beast. At journey’s end May tells of a spiritual frontier she 
will explore. 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 9-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
































1. With all this special equipment for finding its 
way around even in pitch darkness, the bat has little 
difficulty chasing its prey at night. Its radar system 
works so automatically that it can follow a beetle 
and avoid obstacles at the same time. 2. Brownie often 








4. Brownie still had just about as big an appetite 
as he had had as a youngster, and some nights he 
would eat half his weight in insects. Since most of 
the insects were harmful to crops, he benefited 
gardeners and farmers greatly. 5. During the daytime 





7.The first place the bats headed for in the evening 
was the stream. Bats require a lot of water, and they 
lap it up by mouthfuls as they dive down and scoop 
it up. 8. One evening as Brownie was flying over the 
water, he heard a disturbance and noticed what 
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used his legs and “skirt” to catch and hold an in- 
sect. 3. Then he would eat it, discarding the wings 
and legs, while he was flying along. No doubt he 
would first make sure he was not in danger of run- 
ning into some object while he was having his meal. 





he slept in a hollow tree in a grove with several 
other bats. They were all males, for the sexes stay in 
separate quarters. 6. At night the bats come out to 
hunt regularly about the same time as the swifts 
went down the chimneys to go to sleep for the night. 














looked like a moth or beetle struggling on the 
surface. 9. At first he was a bit uncertain what it 
was, since he could not trust his eyes very much and 
the water hid part of it. Finally he decided that it 
must be good to eat and swooped down quickly for it. 
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